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DEBATE. 


rose  immediately  upon  the  resump- 
on  by  Mr.  Calhoun  of  his  seat,  and  addressed  the 
enate  as  follows: 

Indisposition,  Mr.  President,  under  which  I  am 
iboring,  would  have  prevented  my  attendance  in 
ie  senate  to-day  upon  any  less  interesting  occa- 
on  than  that  ot  listening  to  the  promised  reply  of 
ie  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun.) 
aving  done  so,  respectfully  and  attentively,  I 
‘all  ask  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  concoct  and  di- 
iSt  ,vvj?a^  J  have  1°  say*  Invulnerable  to  any 
tack  from  any  quarter,  self-cased  and  self-poised, 
feel  perfectly  ready  to  respond  to  such  parts  of 
e  speech  of  the  honorable  senator  as  appear  to 
quire  any  notice  from  me. 

The  senator  commenced  by  a  complaint  of  the 
ussions  in  my  speech.  I  presume  he  means  my 
eech  as  published. 

[Here  Mr.  Calhoun  rose,  and  said  that  his  allu- 
>n  was  to  the  omissions  of  the  senator  from  Ken- 
-ky  as  delivered — omissions  to  answer  parts  of  his 
?ument  ] 

Mr.  Clay  continued.  I  have  given  way  once  for 
explanation;  I  shall  permit  no  other  interruption, 
id  not  interfere  with  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
a  during  the  delivery  of  his  speech,  and  he  will 
(e  ample  opportunity  to  reply  when  I  have  done. 
Sir,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  habitually 
“plains  of  omissions  and  of  misrepresentations 
lis  speeches  whenever  his  argument  happens  to 
refuted.  Now,  I  clearly  understood  him,  and  I 
ak  so  did  the  whole  senate,  to  assert  in  the  out- 
of  his  former  speech,  that  there  was  but  a  single 
•rnative,  the  bill  or  the  substitute.  And  I  sifp- 
en  his  object  to  be  to  drive  my  friends  and  my- 
to  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  branch 
;t.  By  way  of  excluding  any  other  course,  he 
imed  that  we  had  abandoned  all  thought  of  es- 
lshing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Since,  l 
e  shown  that  there  was  another  course,  which 
o  do  nothing,  far  preferable  to  the  bill,  the  sena- 
^ays  that  it  was  very  obvious! 
mother  allegation  of  the  senator  is,  that  I  have 
represented  him  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
general  government  to  contract  with  state  banks. 
Bems  that  he  did  not  intend  to  assert  broadly  that 
e  existed  an  inability  on  the  part  of  this  go- 
iment  to  make  any  such  contract  whatever,  but 
the  particular  contract  contained  in  the  substi¬ 


tute  which,  he  thinks,  cannot  be  constitutionally 
made.  The  contract  proposed  in  the  bill  with  the 
state  banks,  being  approved  by  the  senator,  is  all 
perfectly  constitutional  and  right!  The  senator 
goes  for  his  own  thunder,  and  against  that  of  every 
body  else.  There  was  yet  another  contract  with 
the  state  banks  which  had  commanded  the  cordial 
approbation  of  the  senator,  and  that  is  contained  in 
the  deposite  act  of  1836.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  ingenuity  even  of  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  to  maintain  a  competency 
to  make  those  two  contracts,  and  an  inability  to  au¬ 
thorize  that  which  is  provided  for  in  the  substitute. 

1  am  also  accused  of  misrepresenting  the  senator 
in  respect  to  the  reception  of  redeemable  bank 
notes  for  the  term  of  six  years,  as  provided  for  ia 
the  bill.  He  thinks  it  entirely  constitutional  to 
make  such  a  limited  arrangement,  whilst  it  would 
be,  in  his  opinion,  wholly  inadmissible  to  continue 
for  any  indefinite  time  to  receive  such  notes.  The 
complaint  of  the  senator  is,  that  I  did  not  state  the 
circumstances,  conditions,  and  qualifications  under 
which  he  proposes  this  temporary  reception  of  bank 
notes.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  they 
can  vary,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  question,  of 
powder.  If,  as  contended  for  by  the  senator  /the 
constitution  prohibits  the  reception  of  bank  notes 
in  dues  to  the  government,  the  prohibition  extends 
as  w'ell  to  a  term  of  six  years  as  to  any  indefinite 
time.  The  senator  seems  to  me  to  have  some  pe¬ 
culiar  constitutional  notions.  The  instrument  in 
his  hands  is  perfectly  flexible  and  perpetually  vary¬ 
ing.  He  confounds  expediency  and  constitution¬ 
ality,  and  blends  them  so  together,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  He  argues 
that  wTe  are  so  connected  with  the  banks  that  we 
must  ease  off  gradually,  and  not  suddenly  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  their  paper. 

Now,  sir,  if  my  memory  serve  me,  the  senator 
commenced  his  speech  at  the  extra  session  by  an¬ 
nouncing  that  there  was  a  total  rupture  between 
the  government  and  the  banks  by  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments.  The  disconnexion  still  exists 
in  fact  and  in  law.  The  bill,  which  the  senator  sa 
warmly  espouses,  makes  a  contingent  revival  of  it. 

In  1816,  also,  the  connexion  had  altogether  ceased 
in  point  of  law.  Then  the  senator  proposed  a 
bank  of  the  United  States.  In  both  cases,  if  I  un¬ 
derstand  him,  he  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  practi- 
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cal  inconvenience.  Now,  sir,  I  cannot  for  my  life 
concur  in  making  the  constitution  this  nose  ot  wax. 
It  does  or  does  not  authorize  a  bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  or  does  not  authorize  the  reception 
of  the  notes  of  local  banks.  If  the  delect  oi  au¬ 
thority  for  the  one  or  the  other  exist,  it  applies  to 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  No  consi¬ 
derations  of  utility  or  present  convenience  can 
possibly  put  in  the  constitution  a  power  which  we 
do  not  find  there.  The  doctrine  of  the  senator  in 
1816  was,  as  he  now  states  it,  that  bank  notes  being 
in  fact  received  by  the  executive,  although  con¬ 
trary  to  law,  it  was  constitutional  to  create  a  bank 
of  the  United  States.  And  in  1834,  finding  that 
bank  which  was  constitutional  in  its  inception,  but 
had  become  unconstitutional  in  its  progress,  yet  in 
existence,  it  was  quite  constitutional  to  propose, 
as  the  senator  did,  to  continue  it  twelveyears  longer! 
That  is,  it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  prolong  the 
existence  of  an  unconstitutional  bank  twelve  years, 
but  would  be  very  unconstitutional  to  create  a  new 
bank!  Let  us  suppose  that,  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  twelve  years,  a  state  of  things  should  arise 
which  would  require  a  further  continuance  of  the 
bank  for  another  term  of  twelve  years,  might  it  not 
be  done  upon  the  principles  of  the  senator?  And 
thus  continued  indefinitely?  But  Mr.  President,  I 
will  not  dwell  longeron  the  alleged  misconceptions, 
on  my  part,  or  misrepresentations  of  the  speech  of 
the  senator.  The  senate  heard  us  both,  and  our 
speeches  are  both  published  to  the  world.  Mine 
has  been  prepared  under  my  supervisal.  I  recog¬ 
nize,  and  am  willing  to  abide  by,  it,  just  as  it  is; 
and  I  acquiesce  most  cheerfully  in  whatever  judg¬ 
ment  the  senate  and  the  public  may  pronounce. 

As  to  the  personal  part  of  the  speech  of  the  sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina,  I  must  take  the  occasion 
to  say  that  no  man  is  more  sincerely  anxious  to 
avoid  all  personal  controversy  than  myself.  And 
I  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  whole  course  of  my 
life  for  the  confirmation  of  that  disposition.  No 
man  cherishes  less  than  I  do  feelings  of  resent¬ 
ment;  none  forgets  or  forgives  an  injury  sooner 
than  I  do.  The  duty  which  I  had  to  perform  in 
adimadverting  upon  the  public  conduct  and  course 
of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  painful  in 
the  extreme;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  public 
duty,  and  I  shrink  from  the  performance  of  no  duty 
required  at  my  hands  by  my  country.  It  was  pain¬ 
ful,  because  1  had  long  served  in  the  public  coun¬ 
cils  with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  admired 
his  genius,  and  for  a  great  while  had  been  upon 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  Throughout  my  w'hole 
acquaintance  with  him,  I  have  constantly  struggled 
to  think  well  of  him,  and  to  ascribe  to  him  public 
virtues.  Even  after  his  famous  summerset  at  the 
extra  session,  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  defend¬ 
ed  his  motives  when  he  was  assailed,  and  insisted 
that  it  was  uncharitable  to  attribute  to  hitn  others 
than  those  which  he  himself  avowed.  This  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  do,  until  I  read  this  most  extraordinary 
and  exceptionable  letter:  [Here  Mr.  Clay  held  up 
and  exhibited  to  the  senate  the  Edgefield  letter, 
dated  at  Fort  Hill,  November  3,  1837:]  a  letter  of 
which  I  cannot  speak  in  merited  terms,  without  a 
departure  from  the  respect  w'hich  I  owe  to  the 
senate  and  to  myself.  When  I  read  that  letter,  sir, 
its  unblushing  avowals,  and  its  unjust  reproaches 
cast  upon  my  friends  and  myself,  I  was  most  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  change  my  opinion  of  the 
honorable  senater  from  South  Carolina.  One  so 


distinguished  as  he  is  cannot  expect  to  be  indulg 
with  speaking  as  he  pleases  of  others,  withoui 
reciprocal  privilege.  He  cannot  suppose  that 
may  set  to  the  right  or  the  left,  cut  in  and  out,  a 
chasser,  among  principles  and  parties  as  oft 
as  he  pleases,  without  animadversion.  I  did,  i 
deed,  understand  the  senator  to  say,  in  his  forn 
speech ,  that  we,  the  whigs,  were  unwise  and  t 
patriotic  in  not  uniting  with  him  in  supporting  1 
bill  under  consideration.  But  in  that  Edgelh 
letter,  among  the  motives  which  he  assigns 
leaving  us,  I  understand  him  to  declare  that 
could  not  “back  and  sustain  those  in  such  oppo 
tion,  in  w'hose  wisdom,  firmness,  and  patriotisn 
have  no  reason  to  confide.”* 

After  having  written  and  published  to  the  wo 
such  a  letter  as  that,  and  after  what  has  fallen  fn 
the  senator,  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  tow'a 
my  political  friends,  does  he  imagine  that  he  ( 
persuade  himself  and  the  country  that  he  rea 
occupies,  on  this  occasion,  a  defensive  attitu 
In  that  letter  he  says: 

“I  clearly  saw’  that  our  bold  and  vigorous  atta< 
had  made  a  deep  and  successful  impression.  St 
interposition  had  overthrown  the  protective  tai 
and  with  it  the  American  system,  and  put  a  s 
to  the  congressional  usurpation;  and  the  joint 
tacks  of  our  party,  and  that  of  our  old  opponei 
the  national  republicans,  had  effectually  brou 
down  the  power  of  the  executive,  and  arrested 
encroachments  for  the  pres  ent.  It  was  for  that  p 
pose  w7e  had  united.  True  to  our  principle 
opposition  to  the  encroachment  of  power,  fr 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  we  did  not  In 
tate,  after  overthrowing  the  protective  system,  ; 
arresting  legislative  usurpa  ton,  to  join  the  auth 
of  that  system,  in  order  to  arrest  the  encroachme 
of  the  executive,  although  we  differed  as  widel) 
the  poles  on  almost  every  other  question,  and 
garded  the  usurpation  of  the  executive  but  as  a 
cessary  consequence  of  the  principles  and  polio 
our  new  allies .” 

State  interposition! — that  is  as  I  understand 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  nullification,  he 
serts,  overthrew  the  protective  tariff  and  the  Ai 
rican  system.  And  can  that  senator,  know 
what  he  knows,  and  what  I  know7,  deliberal 
make  such  an  assertion  here?  I  had  heard  sim 
boasts  before,  but  did  not  regard  them,  until  I  : 
them  coupled  in  this  letter  with  the  imputation 
purpose  on  the  part  of  my  friends  to  disregard 
compromise,  and  revive  the  high  tariff.  Nullif 
tion,  Mr.  President,  overthrew  the  protective 
licy!  No,  sir.  The  compromise  was  not  exto 
by  the  terror  of  nullification.  Among  other  n 
important  motives  that  influenced  its  passag* 
was  a  compassionate  concession  to  the  imprude! 
and  impotency  of  nullification!  The  danger  1 
nullification  itself  excited  no  more  apprehen 
than  would  be  felt  by  seeing  a  regiment  of  a  t 


*  Mr.  Calhoun  insists  that  this  paragraph  ir 
letter  does  not  apply  to  the  whigs,  but  to  the  adi 
istration  party.  The  clause  is  very  ambiguous, 
is  susceptible  of  either  interpretation?  But  i 
really  meant  that  he  had  no  confidence  in  1 
wisdom,  firmness  and  patriotism”  of  that  p; 
how  could  he  unite  with  it  to  establish  a  novel 
important  system,  confessedly  fraught  with  pr 
gious  consequences,  which  was  to  be  entrust*; 
their  execution? 
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sand  boys,  of  five  or  six  years  of  age,  decorated  in 
brilliant  uniforms,  with  their  gaudy  plumes  and  tinv 
muskets,  marching  up  to  assault  a  corps  of  50,000 
grenadiers,  six  feet  high.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  1S32.  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  in  any  condition  other  than  that  of 
dictating  terms.  Those  of  us  who  were  then  here 
must  recollect  well  his  haggard  looks  and  his  anx¬ 
ious  and  depressed  countenance.  A  highly  esti¬ 
mable  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Clay  totp  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  alluding  to  the  possibility  of  a  rupture  with 
South  Carolina,  and  declarations  of  president  Jack- 
son  with  respect  to  certain  distinguished  indivi¬ 
duals  whom  he  had  denounced  and  proscribed,  said 
to  me,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  referring  to  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  and  some  of  his  col¬ 
eagues,  “They  are  clever  fellows,  and  it  will  never 
lo  to  let  old  Jackson  hang  them.”  Sir,  this  dis¬ 
closure  is  extorted  from  me  by  the  senator. 

So  far  from  nullification  having  overthrown  the 
trotective  policy,  in  assenting  to  the  compromise 
t  expressly  sanctioned  the  constitutional  power, 
A’hich  it  had  so  strongly  controverted,  and  per¬ 
petuated  it.  There  is  protection  from  one  end  to 
he  other  in  the  compromise  act;  modified  and 
irnited,  it  is  true,  but  protection  nevertheless, 
fhere  is  protection,  adequate  and  abundant  pro¬ 
motion,  until  the  year  1342,  and  protection  indefi¬ 
nitely  beyond  it.  Until  that  year,  the  biennial  re- 
‘uctior.  of  duties  is  slow  and  moderate,  such  as  was 
nertectly  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturers.  Now, 
If  the  system  were  altogether  unconstitutional,  as 
!.ad  been  contended,  how  could  the  senator  vote  for 
|  bill  which  continued  it  for  nine  years?  Then, 
beyond  that  period,  there  is  the  provision  for  cash 
pities,  home  valuations,  a  long  and  liberal  list  of 
'ee  articles,  carefully  made  out  by  my  friend  from 
>!hode  Island,  (Mr.  Knight,)  expressly  for  the 
lenefit  of  the  manufacturers,  and  the  power  of  dis- 
riraination,  reserved  also  for  their  benefit,  within 
is  maximum  rate  of  duty  fixed  rn  the  act.  In 
;ie  consultations  between  the  senator  and  myself 
,\  respect  to  the  compromise  act,  on  every  point 
•pon  which  I  insisted  he  gave  way.  He  was  for 
<i  shorter  term  than  nine  years,  and  more  rapid  re¬ 
duction.  I  insisted,  and  he  yielded.  He  was  for 
ifteen  instead  of  twenty  per  cent,  as  the  maximum 
:uty,  but  yielded.  He  was  against  any  discrimi¬ 
nation  within  the  limited  range  of  duties  for  the 
tenefit  of  the  manufacturers,  but  consented.  To 
ae  last  he  protested  against  home  valuation,  but 
inally  gave  way.  Such  is  the  compromise  act;  and 
-ae  senate  will  see  with  what  propriety  the  senator 
,an  assert  that  nullification  had  overthrown  the 
yotective  tariff  and  the  American  system.  Nulli- 
pation!  which  asserted  the  extraordinary  principle 
'*at  one  of  twenty-four  members  of  a  confederacy, 
its  senarate  action,  could  subvert  and  set  aside 
,ie  expressed  will  of  the  whole!  Nullification!  a 
_range,  impracticable,  incomprehensible  doctrine, 
at  partakes  of  the  character  of  the  metaphysical 
.hoot  of  German  philosophy,  or  would  be  worthy 
7  the  puzzling  theological  controversies  of  the 
•  iddle  ages. 

.The  American  system,  Mr.  President,  now  so 
.  uch  derided,  why  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  because 
be  A  merican,  has  advanced  this  country  in  the 
..ts  an  t  in  prosperity,  at  least  half  a  century.  I 
lieved,  and  still  believe  it,  eminently  advanta- 
ous  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  injurious  really 
none.  In  its  origin  it  was  denounced  because 


it  was  alleged  that  it  would  dry  up  all  the  sources 
of  our  revenue  from  imports.  Whoever  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  early  debates  upon  the 
subject,  will  find  that  to  have  been  the  prominent 
and  strong  ground  of  opposition.  The  prediction 
being  falsified,  its  opponents  changed  their  position, 
and  charged  it  with  being  the  parent  cause  of  the 
late  great  surplus  in  the  public  revenue.  That  sur¬ 
plus  was  ir;  fact  chiefly  produced  by  the  operation 
of  the  land  system,  and  if  the  land  bill  which  I  in¬ 
troduced  some  years  ago  had  been  passed  (a  bill  by 
the  bye  to  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
was  opposed,)  we  should  have  avoided  all  perplex¬ 
ity  in  the  disposal  of  that  surplus,  because  there 
would  have  been  none. 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  protective  policy,  ever  supposed  that  it  was  to 
be  perpetual.  We  hoped  and  believed  that  tempo¬ 
rary  protection  extended  to  our  infant  manufactures 
would  bring  them  up,  and  enable  them  to  with¬ 
stand  competition  with  those  of  Europe.  We 
thought,  as  the  wise  French  minister  did,  who, 
when  urged  by  a  British  minister  to  consent  to  the 
equal  introduction  into  the  two  countries  of  their 
respective  productions,  replied  that  free  trade  might 
be  very  well  for  a  country  whose  manufactures  had 
reached  perfection,  but  was  not  entirely  adapted  to 
a  country  which  wished  to  build  up  its  manufac¬ 
tures.  If  the  protective  policy  were  entirely  to 
cease  in  1S42,  it  would  have  existed  26  years  from 
1316,  or  18  Irom  1824,  quite  as  long  as,  at  either  of 
those  periods,  its  friends  supposed  might  be  neces- 
sary.  But  it  does  not  cease  then,  and  I  sincerelv 
hope  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  compro”- 
rnise  act  for  its  benefit  beyond  that  period,  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  all  our  in¬ 
teresting  manufactures.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to 
adhere  to,  and  abide  by,  the  compromise  in  all  its 
provisions,  present  and  prospective,  if  its  fair  ope¬ 
ration  is  undisturbed. 

The  senate  well  knows  that  I  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  favor  of  a  strict  and  faithful  adherence  to 
the  compromise  act.  I  have  watched  and  defend¬ 
ed  it  on  all  occasions.  I  desire  to  see  it  faithfully 
and  inviolably  maintained.  The  senator,  too,  from 
South  Carolina,  alleging  that  the  south  were  the 
weaker  party,  has  hitherto  united  with  me  in  sus¬ 
taining  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  left  us,  as  he  tells 
us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  he  appre¬ 
hended  that  our  principles  would  lead  us  to  the  re¬ 
vival  of  a  high  tariff.  How  stands  the  matter  with 
the  other  party?  It  is  known  that  the  present  chief 
magistrate  voted  for  the  bill  of  1S28,  after,  as  has 
been  asserted,  having  advised  such  a  concoction  of 
it  as  to  ensure  its  defeat,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
southern  delegation  the  hope  that  it  would  be  de¬ 
feated.  On  that  occasion  a  late  distinguised  sena¬ 
tor  irom  Virginia  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had 
deceived  them  once,  and  that  was  his  fault,  but  if 
he  ever  deceived  them  again  it  would  be  theirs. 
The  present  chairman,  in  the  senate,  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  finance,  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  manufactures  in  the  house  of  representatives 
which  prepared  that  bill  of  1828,  and  we  all  know 
that  both  he  and  other  leading  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  party  have  again  and  again  declared 
that  they  held  themselves  no  more  bound  by  the 
compromise  act  than  by  any  ordinary  act  of  legis¬ 
lation.  It  will  be  also  recollected  that  at  the  very 
last  annual  session  a  test  vote  on  my  motion  was 
given  in  respect  to  the  compromise  act,  when  every 
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political  friend  that  I  have  except  the  venerable 
senator  from  Tennessee,  (who,  for  particular  rea¬ 
sons,  voted  against  us,  but  who  assured  me  at  the 
time  that  he  had  no  intention  of  disturbing  substan¬ 
tially  the  act,)  voted  for  adherence  to  it,  and  every 
friend  of  the  administration,  with  one  or  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  voted  against  it.  Here,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  ayes  and  noes: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay  to  recommit  the  bill,  w  ith 
instructions  “to  strike  out  of  the  bill  all  articles 
which  at  present  pay  a  duty  equal  to  twenty  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  or  upwards,  as  embraced  by  the 
act  Of  the  2d  March,  1833,  commonly  calledthe  com¬ 
promise  act,”  it  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are:  Messrs. 
Bayard,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton,  Critten¬ 
den,  Davis,  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Hendricks,  Kent, 
Knight,  Mckean,  Moore,  Morris,  Prentiss, Preston, 
Robbins,  Southard,  Spence,  Swift,  Tipton,  Tom¬ 
linson,  Wall,  Webster — 24. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are:  Messrs. 
Benton,  Brown,  Cuthbert,  Ewing,  of  Illinois,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Hubbard,  King,  of  Alabama,  King,  of  Georgia, 
Linn,  Lyon,  Monton,  Nicholas,  Niles,  Norvell, 
Page,  Parker,  Rives,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Sevier, 
Strange,  Tallrnadge,  Walker,  White,  Wright — 25. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  left  us,  wdio  have  shown  a  disposition 
to  maintain  inviolably  the  compromise  act,  on  which 
he  has  so  often  professed  to  believe  that  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  south  depended,  and  has  gone  to  the 
other  party,  which  has  exhibited  a  direct  contrary 
disposition  to  disregard  it.  And  who  can  doubt 
that,  if  it  were  necessary  to  the  party  in  power  to 
secure theirplaces, they  would  revive  the  tariffmuch 
higher  than  it  ever  has  been. 

I  have  never  desired,  sir,  to  force  any  opinions  of 
my  own  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  contrary 
to  their  will.  1  form  my  opinions  from  the  best 
lights  which  I  can  command,  and  freely  announce 
them.  If  they  are  unacceptable,  at  anytime,  to 
the  country,  I  cheerfully  acquiesce.  With  respect 
to  internal  improvements,  that  other  part  of  the 
American  system,  which  the  senator  says  he  left 
us  from  an  apprehension  of  its  being  revived,  the 
state  of  the  country  is  greatly  altered  since  the 
power  was  first  asserted  and  exercised.  In  my  own 
state,  and  within  a  few  years,  we  have  completed 
and  put  in  progress  most -of  the  improvements 
which  are  desirable  there.  And,  in  all  the  states, 
large  and  liberal  appropriations  of  their  own  means, 
and  great  advances  in  their  various  works,  have 
been  made.  When  the  land  bill  was  under  consi¬ 
deration,  I  stated  that  its  passage  would  fully  satisfy 
every  reasonable  expectation  of  the  several  states, 
in  respect  to  means  to  be  drawn  from  the  general 
government,  in  regard  to  internal  improvements. 
Since  that  period,  a  measure  has  been  adopted, 
nearly  equivalent  to  the  passage  of  the  land  bill,  by 
which  about  $30,000,000  have  been  placed  in  the 
power  of  the  states,  subject  to  their  application  to 
objects  of  internal  improvements.  And  if,  as  I  hope 
may  prove  to  be  the  case,  the  land  bill  should  at 
some  future  day  be  passed,  scarcely  another  wish 
can  remain  a3  to  the  application  of  the  means  of 
the  general  government  to  works  of  internal  itn- 
provement.  In  point  of  fact,  larger  appropriations 
have  been  made  to  that  object  by  the  present 
friends  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  than  by 
ar.y  preceding  administration.  He  had,  therefore, 
no  motive  to  leave  us  and  join  them,  from  any  ap¬ 


prehensions  which  he  could  justly  entertain  witl 
respect  to  that  system  of  policy. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  proceeds,  ii 
his  Edgefield  letter,  to  say: 

“I  clearly  perceived  that  a  very  important  ques 
tion  was  presented  for  our  determination,  whic! 
we  were  compelled  to  decide  forthwith:  shall  w 
continue  our  joint  attack  with  the  nationals  o] 
those  in  power,  in  the  new  position  which  the 
have  been  compelled  to  occupy?  It  waselearthal 
with  our  joint  forces,  we  could  utterly  overthro\ 
and  demolish  them.  But  it  was  not  less  clear  tha 
the  victory  would  enure  not  to  us  but  exclusively  t< 
the  benefit  of  our  allies  and  their  cause.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  a  common  struggle  fo 
the  benefit  of  our  whole  country,  the  senator  wa 
calculating  upon  the  party  advantages  which  woul 
result  from  success.  He  quit  us  because  he  appre 
hended  that  he  and  his  party  would  be  absorbed  b; 
us.  Well,  what  is  to  be  their  fate  in  his  new  alii 
ance?  Is  there  no  absorption  there?  Is  there  n 
danger  that  the  senator  and  his  party  will  be  ab 
sorbed  by  the  administration  party?  Or  does  h 
hope  to  absorb  that?  Another  motive  avowed  i 
the  letter,  for  his  desertion  of  us,  is  that  “  it  won! 
also  give  us  the  chance  of  effecting  what  is  sti ' 
more  important  to  us,  the  union  of  the  entire  south. 
What  sort  of  an  union  of  the  south  does  the  sena 
tor  wish?  Is  not  the  south  already  united  as  apai 
of  the  common  confederacy?  Does  he  want  an 
other  union  of  it?  I  wish  he  would  explicitly  state 
I  should  be  glad,  also,  if  he  would  define  what  h 
means  by  the  south.  He  sometimes  talks  of  th 
plantation  or  staple  states.  Maryland  is  partly 
staple  state.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  more  sc 
And  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  have  also  staple  pre 
ductions.  Are  all  these  states  parts  of  his  soutl 
I  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  the  political  geography  c 
the  senator  comprehends  a  much  larger  south  tha 
that  south  which  is  Ihe  object  of  his  particular  sc 
licitude;  and  that,  to  find  the  latter,  we  should  hav 
to  go  to  South  Carolina;  and,  upon  our  arrival  there 
trace  him  to  Fort  Hill.  This  is  the  disintereste 
senator  from  South  Carolina! 

But  he  has  left  no  party,  and  joined  no  party!  Nc 
None.  With  the  daily  evidences  before  us  of  his  fre 
frequent  association,  counselling  and  acting  with  th 
other  party,  he  would  tax  our  credulity  too  much  t 
require  us  to  believe  that  he  has  formed  no  connex 
ion  wdth  it.  He  may  stand  upon  his  reserved  right.5 
but  they  must  be  mentally  reserved,  for  they  ar 
not  obvious  to  the  senses.  Abandoned  no  party 
Why  this  letter  proclaims  his  having  quitted  us,  an 
assigns  his  reasons  for  doing  it;  one  of  which  is 
that  we  are  in  favor  of  that  national  bank  which  th 
senator  himself  has  sustained  about  24  years  of  th 
27  that  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Whatever  im 
pression  the  senator  may  endeavor  to  make  withou 
the  senate  upon  the  country  at  large,  no  man  with 
in  the  senate,  who  has  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  t 
hear,  can  mistake  his  present  position  and  part; 
connexion.  If,  in  the  speech  which  I  addressed  t 
the  senate  on  a  former  day,  there  had  been  a  singl 
fact  stated  which  was  not  perfectly  true,  or  an  in 
f’erence  drawn  which  was  not  fully  warranted,  o 
any  description  of  his  situation  which  was  incor 
rect,  no  man  would  enjoy  greater  pleasure  than 
should  do  in  rectifying  the  error.  If,  in  the  pic 
ture  which  I  portrayed  ofthe  senator  and  his  course 
there  be  any  thing  which  can  justly  give  him  dissa 
tisfaction,  he  must  look  to  the  original  and  not  ti 
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the  painter.  The  conduct  of  an  eminent  public 
man  is  a  fair  subject  for  exposure  and  animadver¬ 
sion.  When  I  addressed  the  senate  before,  I  had 
just  perused  this  letter.  I  recollected  all  its  re¬ 
proaches  and  imputations  against  us,  and  those 
which  were  made  or  implied  in  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  senator  were  also  fresh  in  my  memor}'. 
Does  he  expect  to  be  allowed  to  cast  such  imputa¬ 
tions,  and  make  such  reproaches  against  others 
without  retaliation?  Holding  myself  amenable  for 
my  public  conduct,  I  choose  to  animadvert  upon 
his,  and  upon  that  of  others,  whenever  circumstan¬ 
ces,  in  my  judgment,  render  it  necessary,  and  I  do 
it  under  all  just  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the 
exercise  of  such  a  privilege. 

The  senator  has  thought  proper  to  exercise  a  cor¬ 
responding  privilege  towards  myself,  and,  without 
being  very  specific,  has  taken  upon  himself  to  im¬ 
pute  to  me  the  charge  of  going  over  upon  some  oc¬ 
casion.  and  that  in  a  manner  which  left  my  motive 
no  matter  of  conjecture.  If  the  senator  mean  to 
allude  to  the  stale  and  refuted  calumny  of  George 
Kremer,  I  assure  him  I  can  hear  it  without  the 
slightest  emotion;  and  if  he  can  find  any  fragment 
of  that  rent  banner  to  cover  his  own  aberrations,  he 
is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  enjoy  all  the  shelter  which 
it  affords.  In  my  case  there  wa3  no  going  over 
about  it;  I  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  had  to  give  a  vote  for  one  of  three 
candidates  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Crawford’s  un¬ 
fortunate  physical  condition  placed  him  out  of  the 
question.  The  choice  was,  therefore,  limited  to 
he  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  or  to 
"  he  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  hermitage.  I 
•could  give  but  one  vote,  and,  accordingly,  as  I  sta¬ 
led  on  a  former  occasion,  I  gave  the  vote  which, 
refore  I  left  Kentucky,  I  communicated  to  my  col¬ 
eague  (Mr.  Crittenden,)  it  was  my  intention  to 
give  in  the  contingency  which  happened  I  have 
rever  for  one  moment  regretted  the  vote  I  then 
gave.  It  is  true,  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
uad  requested  the  representatives  from  that  state  to 
'ote  for  General  Jackson;  but  my  own  immediate 
onstituents,  I  knew  well,  were  opposed  to  his 
lection,  and  it  was  their  will,  and  not  that  of  the 
e-egislature,  according  to  every  principle  applicable 
c'o  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  which  I  was  to  de- 
WMOsite  in  the  ballot-box.  It  is  their  glory  and 
wy  own  never  to  have  concurred  in  the  elevation 
;.f  Gen.  Jackson.  They  ratified  and  confirmed  my 
^ote,  and  every  representative  that  they  have  sent 
*■>  congress  since,  including  my  friend,  the  present 
herober,  has  concurred  with  me  in  opposition  to 
vie  election  and  administration  of  General  Jack- 
ion. 

i  If  my  information  be  not  entirely  incorrect,  and 
r.uere  was  any  going  over  in  the  presidential  election 
uyhich  terminated  in  February,  1825,  the  senator 
■'om  South  Carolina,  and  not  I,  went  over.  I  have 
understood  that  the  senator,  when  he  ceased  to  be 
•’to  favor  of  himself,  that  is,  after  the  memorable 
movement  made  in  Philadelphia  by  the  present 
minister  to  Russia,  withdrawing  his  name  from  the 
-invass,  was  the  known  supporter  of  the  election 
*f  Mr.  Adams.  What  motives  induced  him  after¬ 
wards  to  unite  in  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
l  know  not.  It  is  not  my  habit  to  impute  to  others 
•ncharitable  motives,  and  I  leave  the  senator  to 
:  ittle  that  account  with  his  own  conscience  and 
>is  country.  No,  sir,  I  have  no  reproaches  to  make 
myself,  and  feel  perfectly  invulnerable  to  any  at¬ 


tack  from  others,  on  account  of  any  part  which  I 
took  in  the  election  of  1825.  And  I  lookback  with 
entire  and  conscious  satisfaction  upon  the  whole 
course  of  the  arduous  administration  which  ensued. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  thinks  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  be  always  riding  some  hobby,  and 
that  I  stick  to  it  till  I  ride  it  down.  I  think  it  is 
his  never  to  stick  to  one  long  enough.  He  is  like 
a  courier,  who,  riding  from  post  to  post,  with  relays 
of  fresh  horses,  when  he  changes  his  steed,  seems 
to  forget  altogether  the  last  which  he  had  mounted. 
Now,  it  is  a  part  of  my  pride  and  pleasure  to  say, 
that  I  never  in  my  life  changed  my  deliberate  opin¬ 
ion  upon  any  great  measure  of  national  policy  but 
once,  and  that  was  22  years  ago,  on  the  question  of 
the  power  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States- 
The  change  was  wrought  by  the  sad  and  disastrous 
experience  of  the  want  of  such  an  institution 
growing  out  of  the  calamities  of  war.  It  was  a 
change  which  I  made  in  common  with  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  two  governors  of  Virginia,  and  the  great  body 
of  that  republican  party  to  which  I  have  ever  be¬ 
longed. 

No,  sir,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  is  free 
from  all  reproach  of  sticking  to  hobbies.  He  was 
for  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1816.  He  pro¬ 
posed,  supported,  and  with  his  accustomed  ability, 
carried  through  the  charter.  He  sustained  it  upon 
the  admitted  grounds  of  its  constitutionality,  of 
which  he  never  once  breathed  the  expression  of  a 
doubt.  During  the  twenty  years  of  its  continu¬ 
ance  no  scruple  ever  escaped  from  him  as  to  the 
power  to  create  it.  And  in  1834,  when  it  was 
about  to  expire, he  deliberately  advocated  the  renewr- 
al  of  its  charter  for  a  term  of  12  years  more.  How¬ 
ever  profound  he  may  suppose  the  power  of  annal- 
ysis  to  be,  and  whatever  opinion  he  may  entertain 
of  his  own  metaphysical  faculty,  can  he  imagine 
that  any  plain,  practical,  common  sense  man  can 
ever  comprehend  how  it  is  constitutional  to  prolong 
an  unconstitutional  bank  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years?  He  may  surround  such  a  proposition  with 
as  many  circumstances  and  conditions  as  he  pleases; 
he  may  dress  it  up  and  decorate  it  with  as  much 
drapery,  and  encompass  it  with  as  many  distinc¬ 
tions  and  qualifications  as  his  imagination  can  in¬ 
vent;  it  comes  at  last  to  this;  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  is  constitutional  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  its  origin,  it  is  unconstitutional 
throughout  every  subsequent  stage  of  its  existence. 
And  if  it  be  admissible  to  continue  such  an  un¬ 
constitutional  institution  for  one  term  of  twelve 
years,  it  may  be  continued  another  and  another,  to 
the  end  of  time. 

The  distinguished  senator  sticks  long  to  no  hob¬ 
by.  He  was  once  gaily  mounted  on  that  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements.  We  rode  that  double,  the  sena¬ 
torsitting  before,  and  I  behind  him.  He  quietly 
slipped  off,  leaving  me  to  hold  the  bridle.  He  in¬ 
troduced  and  carried  through  congress  in  1816,  the 
bill  setting  apart  the  large  bonus  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  for  internal  improvements. — 
His  speech  delivered  on  that  occasion  does  not 
intimate  the  smallest  question  as  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  power  of  the  government,  but  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption  of  its  being  incontestable. 
When  he  was  subsequently  in  the  department  of 
war,  he  made  to  congress  a  brilliant  report  sketch¬ 
ing  a«  splendid  and  magnificent  a  scheme  of  inter¬ 
nal  improvements  for  the  entire  nation  as  ever  was 
presented  to  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  man- 
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kind.  Where  is  he  nowr  For  myself,  I  am  just 
where  T  was  then,  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power, 
although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  altered  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  has  lessened  the  degree  of  ne¬ 
cessity  for  its  exercise.  During  the  progress  of  the 
land  bill,  it  may  be  remembered  that  I  said,  “pass 
this  bill,  and  you  will  forever  settle  the  power  of 
the  government  over  internal  improvements.”  Al¬ 
though  that  measure  unfortunately  failed,  for  rea¬ 
sons  already  stated,  there  is  now  little  or  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  aid  and  interposition  of  the  general 
government.  But  the  power  remains  in  the  con¬ 
stitution;  and  if  it  be  not  practically  exercised,  it 
will  be  like  other  dormant  powers  contained  in  the 
same  instrument.  And  in  respect  to  the  power  to 
protect  American  industry,  it  is  just  as  much  now 
in  the  constitution  as  it  was  in  1816,  when  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  espoused  the  policy  W'ith 
so  much  zeal  and  ability:  just  as  fixed  there  as  it 
was  regarded  from  the  commencement  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  down  to  1820  or  1822,  when  for  the  first 
time  it  was  controverted.  Under  its  beneficent 
operation,  thousands  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  a 
competency,  many  to  acquire  wealth,  who  other¬ 
wise  would  never  have  known  either.  No  patriot 
heart  can  fail  to  expand  with  exultation  at  the 
blessings  which  it  has  diffused.  It  has  placed  us  in 
equal  competition  with  some  of  the  powers  most 
advanced  in  civilization;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  insiduously  done  against  the  interest,  and 
which  is  still  doing,  our  cherished  manufactures 
will,  I  trust,  stand  up  and  maintain  themselves 
against  the  unnatural  hostility  at  home, and  all  jeal¬ 
ous  rivalry  abroad. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  gets  tired  of 
his  hobbies  too  soon.  The  whole  country  w'as  filled 
with  just  alarm  at  the  fearful  strides  of  executive 
power;  and,  judging  from  the  tone  of  the  senator’s 
speeches,  and  the  strenuousness  of  his  exertions,  no 
one  was  more  anxious  than  he,buta  fewshort  months 
ago,  to  reduce  it  within  safe  and  constitutional  lim¬ 
its.  But  he  suddenly  goes  over  to  a  party  which 
maintains  to  the  very  letter  the  whole  extent  of  the 
power  ever  claimed  by  the  executive  department — 
maintains  that  in  a  free,  intelligent,  and  responsible 
government,  every  subordinate  executive  officer  is 
bound  implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  the  president, 
and  that  he  may  exercise  at  his  discretion  the  tre- 
menduous  power  of  dismission,  not  only  without 
assigning  reasons,  but  without  the  smallest  practi¬ 
cal  or  available  responsibility  for  its  exercise!  His 
efforts  have  not  only  ceased  to  restrain  and  circum¬ 
scribe  the  power,  but  he  supports  a  meaure  which 
will  give  to  it  a  vast  augmentation.  I  repeat  what 
I  have  so  often  said,  that  if  this  executive  bank  is 
to  be  sanctioned  by  congress,  it  will  be  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  other  banks  in  the  country.  We 
shall  have,  in  fact,  ultimately  butone  bank,  and  that 
a  treasury  bank,  exclusively  controlled  by  the  exe¬ 
cutive,  emitting  all  the  paper  medium  in  circula¬ 
tion,  and  amassing  and  hoarding  the  greater  part  of 
the  specie  of  the  country.  We  shall  have,  in  short, 
that  perfect  union  of  the  sword  and  the  purse, 
which  all  real  patriots  have  ever  so  much  dreaded.  I 
think,  when  the  honorable  senator  undertakes  to 
establish  his  own  consistency,  he  assumes  an  her¬ 
culean  task,  beyond  his  powers,  great  and  gigantic 
as  he  believes  them  to  be.  He  may  have  all  the 
speeches  he  has  ever  delivered  read  to  us  in  an  au¬ 
dible  voice,  by  the  secretary,  and  call  upon  the  sen¬ 
ate  attentively  to  hear  them,  beginning  with  his 
speech  in  favor  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States  in 


1816,  down  to  his  speech  against  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  delivered  the  other  day,  and  he  will 
have  made  no  progress  in  his  task.  I  do  not  speak 
this  in  any  unkind  spirit,  but  I  will  tell  the  honor¬ 
able  senator  when  he  will  be  consistent.  He  will 
be  so,  when  he  resolves  henceforw'ard,  during  the 
residue  of  his  life,  never  to  pronounce  the  wore 
again.  We  began  our  public  career  nearly  together 
we  remained  together  throughout  the  war  and  dowi: 
to  the  peace.  We  agreed  as  to  a  bank  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States — as  to  a  protective  tariff — as  to  interna 
improvements — and  lately,  as  to  those  arbitrary  anc 
violent  measures  which  characterised  the  adminis 
tration  of  General  Jackson.  Notwoprotninentpub 
lie  men  ever  agreed  better  together  in  respect  to  irn 
portant  measures  of  national  policy.  We  concu 
now  in  nothing.  We  separate  forever.  The  sen 
ator  sometimes  says,  that  he  is  going  to  fall  back  up 
on  the  republican  party  of  1827.  Then  it  is  th< 
entire  south  which  he  would  unite.  Then  it  is  th' 
republican  party  of  ’98.  He  professes  to  rally  oi 
Mr.  Madison’s  resolutions;  but  he  and  Mr.  Madi 
son  never  could  agree  about  theirtrue  import.  Th 
senator  deduced  nullification  from  those  resolution? 
But  nullification  never  entered  into  the  head  of  Mi 
Madison.  That  pure  and  enlightened  patriot  ne 
ver  could  comprehend  how  a  confederacy  of  2 
states  could  get  along  at  all,  if  any  one  of  its  mem 
bers  could,  at  its  pleasure,  set  aside  and  nullify  th 
will  of  the  whole.  The  senator  too,  professes  t 
belong  to  the  republican  party  of  ’98,  but  I  fear  w 
should  differ  as  much  about  its  real  tenets  and  doc 
trines  as  we  do  in  respect  to  any  constitution; 
question.  The  senator  has  allowed  himself  to  us 
some  expressions  not  very  customary  or  parliamei 
tary  in  deliberative  assemblies;  I  shall  not  imital 
his  example  in  the  employment  of  them.  But 
beg  leave  to  assure  him  of  my  feelings  of  perfei 
and  entire  reciprocity. 

The  senator  appeals  to  his  present  party,  ralli< 
his  new  alllies,  and  cries  out  to  them  that  victory 
ahead,  to  which  he  will  lead  them.  Pass  the  bi 
he  exclaims,  and  decide  the  long  vexed  questio 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  controversy.  But  do; 
the  senator  and  do  any  of  his  friends  suppose  th 
if  their  bill  should  pass  this  senate  by  a  majority 
one  or  two  votes,  and  the  other  house  by  a  simil 
majority,  it  will  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  wate] 
and  give  peace  to  this  distracted  country.  No,  s 
no.  The  upturned  business,  the  embarrassmei 
and  the  threatened  ruin  of  the  communily,  are  n 
to  be  restored  to  order  and  prosperity  in  that  wa 
I  know'  that  in  other  countries,  and  in  other  time 
it  has  been  a  common  calculation  with  tyrany  th 
when  the  tyrant  nods,  his  will  is  to  be  obeyed  a 
submission  to  ensue.  But  senators  need  not  “lay  th 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls.”  The  people 
this  country  are  too  enlightened,  too  well  acquaii 
ed  with  their  interests  and  rights,  and  too  firmly  r 
solved  at  all  hazards  to  maintain  them,  quietly 
submit  to  a  measure  fraught  with  such  ruin  and  da 
ger  to  their  liberties  as  this  is.  The  supporters 
this  bill  seem  determined,  if  they  can,  to  revet 
the  great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
all  our  institutions.  That  principle  is,  that  t 
popular  will  flows  from  the  people  into  the  legis! 
tive  halls,  and  controls,  directs,  and  modifies 
measures,  intended  for  the  advancement  of  th 
happiness.  But  this  bill  treats  the  known  will 
the  people  with  soveriegn  contempt,  and  substituj 
the  will  of  the  servant  for  the  will  of  the  mast) 
It  proceeds  upon  the  fallacious  assumption  that  1 
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servants  of  the  people  know  better  than  the  people 
themselves  what  will  best  promote  their  happiness. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  put  on  the  screws,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  from  them  reluctant  acquiescence  by 
cutting  off  every  other  prospect  of  relief.  It  is  in 
vain  that  you  pronounce  your  veto  against  a  nation¬ 
al  bank,  and  promulgate  to  the  w7ovld  your  solemn 
declaration.that  the  people  shall  not  have  one,  al¬ 
though  it  should  be  manifest  that  there  is  a  clear 
majority  of  them  demanding  it.  It  is  in  vain  that 
you  should  denounce,  and  lay  your  unhallowed 
hands  on  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  states,  en¬ 
deared  to  them  by  long  habit  and  cherished  affec¬ 
tion.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  There  may  be 
-those  who  are  bold  while  here,  acting  in  the  sun- 
.  shine  of  executive  power;  but  when  they  return  to 
their  constituents,  whose  will  or  whose  instructions 
>  they  have  defied,  they  will  find  in  their  frowns,  their 
^indignation  and  their  maledictions,  that  the  power 
Lof  the  people  is  superior  to  the  power  and  influ  - 
.ence  of  their  most  exalted  magistrate,  whether 
(..n  office  or  in  retirement. 

[When  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Cal- 
•houn  and  Mr.  Preston  both  rose.  The  Chair 
..gave  the  floor  to] 

$  Mr.  Preston ,  who  said  that  nothing  could  be 
.more  unexpected  or  painful  to  him,  than  the  ne¬ 
cessity  under  which  he  found  himself  of  interrupt¬ 
ing,  for  a  moment,  the  discussion  between  the  sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky,  and  his  colleague.  He  well 
.knew  that  in  the  general  expectation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  senate,  the  day 
;jind  the  occasion  w’ere  appropriated  to,  and  set 
Apart  for  those  gentlemen,  and  he  had  taken  his 
,'peat,  not  doubting  that  he  should  listen  in  silence, 
j  o  which  his  health,  as  well  as  all  the  proprieties  of 
•  he  occasion  seemed  to  consign  him.  But,  (said 
Mr.  Preston,)  no  condition  of  my  health,  no  dread 
iepf  violating  an  expected  order  of  proceeding,  no 
i!  ule  or  ceremonious  observance,  can  compel  me 
•il|:o  silence  under  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  in  regard  to  my  state.  If  they  had  been 
v personal  to  myself,  I  might  submit  in  silence,  or 
rpostpone  a  reply  for  a  more  fit  occasion,  without 
breaking  in  upon  the  unity  of  the  present  scene; 
put  the  honorable  senator  has  thought  proper  to 
indulge  a  course  of  remarks  upon  certain  recent 
.find  conspicuous  acts  of  my  state,  pressed,  as  it 
^•eems  to  me,  unnecessarily  into  this  discussion, 
njyhich  I  will  at  once  resent  and  repel.  And  be¬ 
sides,  there  is,  in  my  present  relation  to  my  state, 
peculiar  obligations  of  duty,  affection,  and  grati¬ 
tude,  which  makes  her  defence  more  my  business 
>nd  my  pleasure,  than  at  any  former  time.  It  is 
-generally  known  that  it  is  my  misfortune  to  differ 
j  jvith  her  legislature  in  regard  to  important  ques¬ 
tions  connected  wTith  the  finances  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  has  expressed  that  difference  in 
r formal  resolutions.  It  is  not  so  generally  known 
,ihat,  with  an  elevation  and  generosity  character¬ 
istic  of  the  state,  it  at  the  same  moment  soothed 
•he  pain  which  this  difference  of  opinion  could 
jiot  but  create,  by  an  express  exclusion  of  all  cen- 
•Mire  upon  her  public  functionaries,  who  enter¬ 
tained  different  views.  Already  bound  to  South 
Carolina  by  every  obligation  of  duty  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  can  bind  a  citizen  and  a  servant,  these 
obligations  are  enhanced  and  strengthened  by  this 
uoble  and  touching  act  of  kindness  and  generosity, 

.  which  makes  it  my  privilege,  on  this  occasion,  to 
supersede  my  colleague  in  the  defence  of  our 


state,  and  to  take  to  my  own  hands  the  willing 
task. 

I  have  remained  silent  when  vulgar  witlings 
have  sought  to  amuse  themselves,  or  others,  by  a 
poor  jest  on  nullification;  and  I  have  heard,  with¬ 
out  emotion,  the  efforts  of  underling  politicians, 
w7ho,  ever  and  anon,  supply  a  vacuity  of  sense  by 
a  puny  and  innocent  tirade  against  South  Carolina. 
Such  things  are  to  be  expected  from  such  quar¬ 
ters,  and  may  be  well  submitted  to  in  silence  and 
indifference;  but  when  these  poor  topics  are  res¬ 
cued  from  contempt  in  the  only  way  by  which 
this  can  be  effected,  by  that  adventitious  conse¬ 
quence  derived  from  the  dignity  and  position  of 
him  who  uses  them,  they  become  worthy  of  ani¬ 
madversion,  noton  their  own  account,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  party  rasorting  to  them. 

In  the  contest  which  South  Carolina  waged  with 
this  government,  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong, 
no  man  of  right  mind,  who  knows  the.  circumstan¬ 
ces,  will  perceive  matter  for  jest  or  ridicule.  Her 
course  is  now  history.  She  acted  in  patriotism 
and  honor.  Her  principles  were  openly  asserted, 
her  purposes  boldly  avowed;  w'rong  or  right,  she 
fearlessly  assumed  her  ground,  calmly  arrayed  her¬ 
self  agairstthe  whole  power  of  this  government, 
sternly  retorted  the  frowns  of  a  tyrant,  armed  as 
he  was  by  the  eager  haste  of  a  servile  legislature, 
with  all  the  power  of  the  country,  in  or  out  of  the 
constitution;  and  when  the  personal  passions  of 
the  Chief  Magistrate,  ministered  to  and  inflamed 
by  the  ready  zeal  of  the  most  thoroughly  devoted 
party  which  this  country  ever  saw,  were  joined 
and  sustained  by  the  greediness  of  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  interest  in  measures  of  military  violence, 
were  there  any  symptoms  of  irresolution,  of  giv¬ 
ing  back,  amongst  us?  Did  the  honorable  senator 
see  any  sign  of  fear  at  home,  or  hesitancy  amongst 
those  who  so  well  and  so  nobly  represented  us  here  ? 
Did  we  not  hurl  back  the  proclamation  in  the  teeth 
of  those  who  issued  it?  Did  we  not  upon  this 
floor  answer  argument  by  argument,  and  threat  by 
scorn,  while  at  home  the  state  armed  herself  to 
repel  force  by  force  ?  Did  any  one  who  looked 
upon  the  scene  in  this  senate,  and  our  actors  in  it; 
did  any  one  who  looked  to  us  at  home,  even  from 
this  distance,  see  any  where  the  bearing  of  men, 
whose  names  could  be  mentioned,  except  in  the 
vulgar  violence  of  pampered  power,  in  any  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  ignominious  death,  or  whose  con¬ 
duct  and  destiny  could  in  any  event  be  associated 
but  w'ith  honor  and  respect  ?  Slaughtered  we 
might  have  been,  crushed  and  overwhelmed,  per¬ 
haps,  but  the  honorable  senator  did  not  understand 
the  occasion,  nor  does  he  know  the  people  of 
whom  he  speaks,  if  he  believes  that  the  crisis  of 
1833,  could  have  been  passed  but  by  war  or  con¬ 
cession  on  the  part  of  this  government — compro¬ 
mise,  if  the  word  be  more  palatable. 

Well,  sir,  the  compromise  bill  was  passed,  and 
went  forth  with  healing  on  its  wings.  It  was  hailed 
as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  was  understood  to 
be  the  result  of  mutual  concessions,  made  in  a 
high  spirit  of  patriotism,  for  the  purpose  of  smoth¬ 
ering  the  heats  which  threatened  the  country.  In 
such  a  spirit,  unquestionably,  wre  acceded  to  the 
compromise,  surrendering,  for  its  sake,  a  portion 
of  our  interests,  w’hich  in  justice  might  have  been 
insisted  on  ;  and,  in  such  a  spirit,  we  supposed  the 
honorable  senator,  as  the  representative  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  interest,  and  given  his  consent  to  the 
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arrangement.  These  high  and  holy  purposes  I  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  honorable  gentleman,  and  to  those 
who  acted  with  him,  on  that  occasion.  I  thought 
him  entitled  to  the  glory  of  having  acted  from  no 
personal  motive,  from  nothing  that  savored  of 
party  feeling,  but  from  a  broad  patriotism,  or  the 
broader  principles  of  that  code  which  promises 
blessings  to  the  peace-makers.  And  on  this  high 
ground,  I  have  always  understood  the  gentleman 
then  placed  himself;  but  his  declarations  to-day 
show  that  he  is  discontented  with  that  position, 
and  he  prefers  to  have  it  known  that  his  object  was 
to  drive  a  good  bargain  for  the  manufacturers  ;  and 
that  his  views  of  peace  did  not  extend  beyond 
saving  a  good  fellow  or  two  from  an  ignominious 
death.  That  he  did  not  believe  that  danger  exist¬ 
ed,  or  that  South  Carolina  intended  aught  but 
child’s  play.  The  honorable  senator  has  a  right  to 
establish  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the 
transactions  of  that  day,  and  to  correct  the  history 
of  them,  which  had  falsely,  as  it  now  appears,  as¬ 
signed  so  different,  and,  in  my  judgment,  so  much 
nobler  an  attitude  to  the  honorable  senator.  He 
now  permits  it  to  be  understood,  that  when  he 
seemed  to  compromise  with  South  Carolina,  it  was, 
in  fact,  but  securing  the  tariff  against  general  Jack- 
son;  and  that  when  he  talked  of  the  harmony  of 
the  union,  and  the  peace  of  the  land,  he  did  not, 
in  fact,  consider  either  in  the  slightest  danger.  In 
all  this  he  was  totally  mistaken  ;  as  much  mistaken 
in  regard  to  us,  as  we  were  to  him.  We  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid,  but  not  afraid  to  meet  a  collision. 
We,  at  least,  were  in  earnest,  when  we  said  we 
were  willing  to  fight  for  our  cause,  or  to  compro¬ 
mise  for  peace.  We  were  resolute  and  armed ; 
and  when  the  honorable  senator  speaks  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  in  the  light  tone  he  has  assumed,  he  treats  it 
in  a  way  inconsistent  with  the  true  character  of 
the  crisis,  with  his  own  dignity,  and  with  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  am  happy,  although  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Preston)  has  totally 
misconceived  me,  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
the  very  eloquent  vindication  of  his  own  state, 
which  he  has  just  pronounced.  He  complains  of 
ray  allusion  to  nullification.  His  complaint  ought 
not  to  be  of  me,  but  of  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,)  whose  exultation  at  the  supposed  overthrow 
of  the  protective  policy,  through  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  nullification,  has  reluctantly  extorted  from 
me  an  exposition  of  the  truth.  But  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  nothing  was  further  from  my  purpose  than 
to  cast  the  slightest  imputation  upon  the  gallant 
and  patriotic  state  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  of  her 
citizens.  In  my  opinion  she  was  eminently  wrong 
in  that  memorable  contest;  but  I  never  doubted 
her  sincerity,  or  her  gallantry.  I  never  doubted 
that  in  the  land  of  Marion,  of  Sumpter,  and  of 
Pickens,  there  were  many  of  their  descendants 
equally  noble  and  brave,  and  that  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  would,  upon  all  proper  occasions, 
maintain  the  high  character  which  they  have  so 
justly  acquired.  And  among  the  nullifiers  them¬ 
selves,  I  personally  know,  that  there  are  many  as 
high  minded,  as  brave,  and  as  patriotic,  as  any  part 
of  the  American  people.  I  would  as  soon  go  to 
them  to  find  friends  on  whom  I  could  confidently 
rely,  in  any  possible  emergency,  as  to  any  men 
upon  earth.  But  the  senator  must  excuse  me  for 
believing  that  South  Carolina  alone  could  not  have 
beaten  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States,  and  for 


thinking  that,  I  justly  described  the  inequality  of 
such  a  contest  in  tne  parallel  which  I  drew  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties.  Nor  did  I,  in 
the  allusion  which  I  made  to  what  passed  at  the 
session  of  1832-3,  between  my  excellent  friend 
(John  M.  Clayton)  and  myself,  intend  to  intimate 
that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,)  or  any  of  his  colleagues,  deserved  the  igno¬ 
minious  death  with  which  they  had  been  menaced. 
Neither  of  us  thought  they  did;  but  we  had  heard 
the  current  reports  of  the  threats  of  President 
Jackson  to  apply  it  to  certain  gentlemen  in  South 
Carolina,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himselt 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  among  them,  and  hence  the  remark 
of  Mr.  Clayton. 

Equally  has  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Preston)  misapprehended  me  in  another  res¬ 
pect.  I  did  not  say,  or  intimate,  that  it  was  a  lead¬ 
ing  or  principal  motive  in  the  compromise  act  tc 
save  his  colleague  and  others  from  the  halter.  1 
stated  that  although  I  had  no  dread  of  the  powei 
of  South  Carolina  alone,  I  did  not  know  how  far 
if  a  civil  war  were  once  kindled,  the  flames  migh 
extend,  and  whether  from  sympathy  other  south 
ern  states  might  not  during  its  progress  becom< 
involved  in  the  contest.  The  motives  for  the  pas 
sage  of  the  compromise  act  were,  1st.  to  preven 
a  civil  war,  and  to  protect  South  Carolina  frorr 
impending  danger;  2d.  to  preserve  the  tariff 
threatened  with  a  total  overthrow,  which  woulc 
have  taken  place  at  the  next  session,  to  insure  sta 
bility,  during  a  long  term  of  years,  to  the  policy 
of  protection,  and  to  save  the  manufacturers  fron 
the  absolute  ruin  and  prostration  with  which  thej 
were  menaced  ;  and,  3d.  to  avoid  the  necessity  o 
placing  a  large  army,  and  vast  military  resources 
at.  the  disposal  of  President  Jackson,  animated  a; 
he  was  by  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  vengeanc* 
towards  South  Carolina  and  some  of  her  most  prom 
inent  citizens.  I  had  no  confidence  in  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  President,  and  I  was  unwilling  h 
see  him  invested  with  an  immense  military  powei 
of  the  prudent  use  of  which  I  saw  no  adequat 
security. 

Such  was  the  combination  of  motives  whicl 
prompted  me  to  propose,  and  I  have  no  doubt  ac 
tuated  my  friends  in  sanctioning  the  compromis 
act.  I  trust  now,  sir,  that  the  senator  from  Sout 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Preston,)  will  see  that  I  made  n 
attack  upon  his  state,  or  its  citizens,  which  requir 
ed  of  him  his  vindication.  If  the  contest  had  no 
happily  been  averted,  I  have  no  doubt  that  th 
people  of  South  Carolina  would  have  fought  wit 
as  much  firmness,  resolution,  and  bravery,  as  an 
people  ever  did ;  but  I  can  but  believe,  that  th 
issue  of  it  could  not  have  been  doubtful,  and  mus 
have  been,  inevitably,  most  disastrous  to  her  gal 
lant  sons  and  her  fair  fields. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  in  rejoinder.  The  senate 
from  Kentucky  says  that  the  sentiments  containe 
in  rny  Edgefield  letter,  then  met  his  view  forth 
first  time,  and  that  he  read  that  document  wit 
equal  pain  and  amazement.  Now,  it  does  happe 
that  I  expressed  those  self-same  sentiments,  jus 
as  strongly  in  1834,  in  a  speech  which  was  receiv 
ed  with  unbounded  applause  by  that  gentleman1 
own  party,  and  of  which  a  vast  number  of  copie 
were  published  and  circulated  throughout  the  Uni 
ted  States.  The  speech  is  on  the  Secretary’s  table 
and  I  will  thank  him  to  read  the  extract  I  hav 
marked. 
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The  secretary  of  the  senate  here  read  as  fol- 
ovvs  : 

“A  very  few  words  will  place  this  point  beyond 
ontroversy.  To  the  interposition  of  the  state  of 
outh  Carolina  we  are  indehted  for  the  adjustment 
f  the  tariff  question  ;  without  it,  all  the  influence 
f  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  over  the  manufac- 
j ring  interest,  great  as  it  deservedly  is,  would 
ave  been  wholly  incompetent,  if  he  had  even 
nought  proper  to  exert  it,  to  adjust  the  question, 
j'he  attempt  would  have  prostrated  him,  and  those 
'ho  acted  with  him,  and  not  the  system.  Tt  was 
-ie  separate  act  of  the  state  that,  gave  him  the  place 
i  stand  upon  ;  created  the  necessity  for  the  adjust- 
ier.t,  and  disposed  the  minds  of  all  to  compro- 
ise.  Now,  1  put  the  solemn  question  to  all  who 
?ar  me,  if  the  tariff  had  not  then  been  adjusted — if 
was  now  an  open  question — what  hope  of  suc- 
;ssful  resistance  against  the  usurpation  of  the  ex 
:utive,  on  the  part  of  this  or  any  other  branch  of 
,  e  government,  could  be  entertained?  Let  it  not 
*  said  that  this  isthe  result  of  accident — of  an  nn- 
-rseen  contingency.  It  was  clearly  perceived, 
id  openly  stated,  that  no  successful  resistance 
J'uld  be  made  to  the  corruption  and  encroachments 
■  the  executive,  while  the  tariff  question  remained 
[i«en — while  it  separated  the  north  from  the  south, 

(  d  wasted  the  energy  of  the  honest  and  patriotic 
•rtions  of  the  community  against  each  other,  the 
i  nt  effort  of  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
_  pel  those  from  authority,  who  are  converting  the 
j tire  powers  of  government  into  a  corrupt  elec- 
^•neering  machine;  and  that,  without  separate 
.. ite  interposition,  the  adjustment  was  impossible, 
i-ie  truth  of  this  position  rests  not  upon  the  acci- 
.  ntal  state  of  things,  but  on  a  profound  principle 
Jawing  out  of  the  nature  of  government  and  party 
juggles  in  a  free  state.  History  and  reflection 
ich  us,  that  when  great  interests  come  into  con- 
,pt,  and  the  passions  and  the  prejudices  of  men 
'  ;  roused,  such  struggles  can  never  be  composed 
r  the  influence  of  any  individual,  however  great ; 
,*d  if  there  be  not,  somewhere  in  the  system, 
Ane  high  constitutional  power  to  arrest  their  pro- 
^ss,  and  compel  the  parties  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ce,  thev  go  on  till  the  state  falls  by  corruption  or 
£lence.’’  " 

;*auch  was  the  language  I  held  at  that  time,  when 
.j!  events  were  fresh  in  our  recollection,  and  the 
.tator  heard  it  and  opened  his  mouth;  yet  now, 
jer  four  years,  he  rises  here  and  makes  the  state- 
Jnt  we  have  heard.  That  I  uttered  these  senti- 
yits  before,  and  that  frequently,  I  am  able  to 
jw  by  other  facts.  But  I  go  further,  and  shall 
yl've  from  the  senator's  own  declaration  the  truth 
..what  I  assert.  In  1832,  speaking  on  a  bill  then 
Ats  passage  providing  for  a  reduction  of  the  ta- 
,  the  senator  declared  in  his  place  that  he  con- 
,  iered  that  bill  as  an  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
.pstion,  and  yet  the  whole  tariff  svstem  was  pros- 
JjLed  before  the  act  went  into  effect;  and  what 
Acted  this  prostration  ?  Nothing  but  the  inter- 
ytion  of  my  own  little  gallant  state — a  state  of 
.jich  he  has  spoken  in  such  contemptuous  lan- 
Age.  It  was  the  well-known  principle  of  the 
'.^lerican  system,  of  which  the  senator  is  the  au- 
J;jr,  that  every  article  which  can  be  manufactured 
Aome  was  to  be  protected,  and  that  that  protec- 
i  was  to  be  extended,  if  possible,  even  to  pro- 
Ation.  The  senator  now  says  that  he  continues 
‘  hink  that  principle  a  sound  one  ;  and  yet  the 


compromise  act  surrenders  by  express  terms  the 
system  of  protection;  gives  up  the  principle  to 
which  the  senator  tells  us  he  still  adheres,  and  to 
the  surrender  of  which  the  senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  if  I  rightly  remember, 
objected  to  the  compromise.  Now,  I  would  ask, 
what  was  it  that  caused  the  surrender  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple?  It  was  because  I  took  my  stand  firmly, 
resolutely,  and  refused  to  compromise  at  all,  unless 
the  principle  was  given  up. 

But  the  senator  tells  us  that  he  is  among  the 
most  constant  men  in  this  world.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  charging  others  with  inconsistency;  but 
one  thing  l  will  say,  that  if  the  gentleman  has  not 
changed  his  principles ,  he  has  most  certainly  chan¬ 
ged  his  company  ;  for,  though  he  boasts  of  setting 
out  in  public  life  a  republican  of  the  school  of  ’98, 
he  is  now  surrounded  by  some  of  ihe  most  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  old  federal  party.  I  do 
not  desire  to  disparage  that  party.  I  always  res¬ 
pected  them  as  men,  though  I  believed  their  politi¬ 
cal  principles  to  be  wrong.  Now,  either  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  associates  have  changed,  or  he  ha^ ;  for 
they  are  now  together,  though  belonging  formerly 
to  different  and  opposing  parties — parties,  as  every 
one  knows,  directly  opposed  to  each  other  in  policy 
and  principles.  I  repeat  the  assertion,  that  the 
senator’s  present  friends  were  not  only  associated 
with  the  old  federal  party,  but  that  they  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  it, and  attained  renown  fiom 
the  advocacy  and  defence  of  its  principles,  and,  as 
they  have  now  got  together,  I  leave  it  to  him  and 
them  to  decide  which  has  changed. 

As  I  am  charged  with  inconsistency,  and  the 
charge  is  so  often  repeated  by  the  senator,  I  will 
make  a  brief  reply  on  that  point.  As  it  respects 
the  bank  charter  of  1 S 1 6,  the  senator  well  knows 
that  at  that  time  the  choice  was  between  the  use 
of  state  banks  and  a  national  bank,  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  government.  The  state  banks  were 
then  the  fiscal  agent,  and  it  was  impossible  then  to 
break  the  union  between  the  government  and  the 
banks.  I  acquiesced  in  what  was  beyond  my  con¬ 
trol,  and  inevitable  at  the  time;  and  as  I  then,  as 
now,  preferred  a  national  to  the  state  banks,  I  then 
advocated  the  former  against  the  latter,  as  I  would 
now?  do  in  the  same  state  of  things. 

He  says  I  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  and 
took  the  lead  in  its  support.  He  is  certainly  mis¬ 
taken  again.  It  was  in  charge  of  my  colleague  and 
friend,  Mr.  Lowndes,  chairman  then  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  as  a  revenue  measure 
only.  I  took  no  other  part  whatever  but  to  deliver 
an  off-hand  speech,  at  the  request  of  a  friend.  The 
question  of  protection,  as  a  constitutional  question, 
was  not  touched  at  all.  It  was  not  made,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  for  some  years  after.  As  to 
protection,  I  believe  little  of  it,  except  what  all 
admit  was  incidental  to  revenue  was  contained  in 
the  act  of  1816.  As  to  my  views  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
tection  at  that  early  period,  I  refer  to  my  remarks 
in  1813,  when  I  opposed  a  renewal  of  the  non-im¬ 
portation  act,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  its  giving 
too  much  protection  to  the  manufacturers.  But 
while  I  declared,  in  my  place,  that  I  was  opposed 
to  it  on  that  ground,  I  at  the  same  time  stated  that 
I  would  go  as  far  as  I  could  with  propriety,  when 
peace  returned,  to  protect  the  capital  w’hich  the 
war  and  the  extreme  policy  of  the  government  had 
turned  into  that  channel.  The  senator  refers  to 
my  report  on  internal  improvement,  when  I  was 
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secretary  of  war ;  but,  as  usual  with  him,  forgets 
to  tell  that  I  made  it  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of 
the  house,  to  which  I  was  bound  to  answer,  arid 
that  I  expressly  stated  I  did  not  involve  the  con 
stitutional  question  ;  of  which  the  senator  may  now 
satisfy  himself,  if  he  will  read  the  latter  part  of  the 
report.  As  to  the  bonus  bill,  it  grew  out  of  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Mr.  Madison  in  his  last  message  ; 
and  althoughl  proposed  that  the  bonus  should  be 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvement, 
leaving  it  to  be  determined  thereafter,  whether  we 
had  the  power,  or  the  constitution  should  be  amen¬ 
ded,  in  conformity  to  Mr.  Madison’s  recommenda¬ 
tion,  I  did  not  touch  the  question  to  what  extent 
congress  might  possess  the  power;  and  when  re¬ 
quested  to  insert  a  direct  recognition  of  the  power 
by  some  of  the  leading  members,  I  refused,  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  ground  that,  though  I  believed  it  ex¬ 
isted,  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  how  far  it  ex¬ 
tended.  As  to  the  bill,  it  was  perfectly  constitu¬ 
tional  in  my  opinion  then,  and  which  still  remains 
unchanged,  to  set  aside  the  fund  proposed,  and  with 
the  object  intended,  but  which  could  not  be  used 
without  specific  appropriations  thereafter. 

In  my  opening  remarks  to-day,  I  said  the  sena¬ 
tor’s  speech  was  remarkable,  both  for  its  omissions 
and  mistakes;  and  the  senator  infers,  w'ith  his 
usual  inaccuracy,  that  I  alluded  to  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  his  spoken  and  printed  speech,  and  that  I 
was  answering  the  latter.  In  this  he  wras  mista¬ 
ken  ;  I  hardly  ever  read  a  speech,  but  reply  to 
what  is  said  herein  debate.  I  know  no  other  but 
the  speech  delivered  here. 

As  to  the  arguments  of  each  of  us,  I  am  willing 
to  leave  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  country  ;  his 
speech  and  arguments,  and  mine,  will  be  read  with 
the  closer  attention  and  deeper  interest  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  day’s  occurrence.  It  is  all  I  ask. 

The  senator  supposes  that  some  remarks  in  my 
letter  alluded  to  the  national  republicans,  which 
gave  him  great  offence  ;  but  here  again  he  misstates. 
It  alludes  to  those  in  power,  and  not  to  the  national 
republican  party,  which  the  reading  of  the  entire 
paragraph  will  make  manifest.  Will  the  senator 
send  me  the  letter  for  that  purpose? 

“  As  obvious  as  all  this  must  appear,  I  felt  that 
I  assumed  a  heavy  responsibility  in  taking  the 
course  I  did.  It  was  impossible  that  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  motives  under  which  I  acted  could 
at  once  be  generally  understood,  and,  of  course, 
the  part  I  was  compelled  to  take  was  liable  to  be 
misconceived  and  grossly  misrepresented.  We 
have  been  so  long  contending  against  the  abuses 
and  encroachments  of  the  executive  power  as  to 
forget  that  they  originated  in  the  prior  abuses  and 
encroachments  of  congress,  and  were  accordingly 
exclusively  intent  on  expelling  from  office  those 
who  had  acquired  and  exercised  their  authority  in 
a  manner  so  dangerous,  without  reflecting  into 
whose  hands  the  power  would  go,  and  what  princi¬ 
ples  and  policy  would  gain  the  ascendency.  With 
this  state  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  our  friends,  I 
saw  it  was  impossible  to  take  a  position  which,  by 
consequence,  was  calculated  to  cover  those  in  pow¬ 
er,  however  urgent  the  cause,  without  occasioning 
a  shock  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  imputation  of 
unworthy  motives,  to  meet  which,  however  tran¬ 
sient  the  misapprehension  might  be,  required  some 
resolution  and  firmness.  But  there  were  other  and 
far  greater  causes  of  responsibility,  to  which  this 
was  as  nothing.  Of  all  the  interests  in  the  commu¬ 


nity,  the  banking  is  by  far  the  most  influential  am 
formidable — the  most  active  and  the  most  concen 
trated  and  pervading;  of  all  the  points  within  tht 
immense  circle  of  this  interest,  there  is  none  in  re 
lation  to  which  the  banks  are  more  sensitive  ant 
tenacious  than  their  union  with  the  political  powe 
of  the  country.  This  is  the  source  of  a  vast  amoun 
of  their  profits,  and  of  a  still  larger  portion  of'thei 
respectability  and  influence.  To  touch  their  inter 
est  on  this  tender  point  is  to  combine  all  in  on 
united  and  zealous  opposition  with  some  excep 
tions  in  our  portion  of  the  community,  where  th 
union  of  the  two  powers  acts  injuriously  to  banking 
as  well  as  to  the  commercial  and  other  greater  in 
terests  of  the  section.  To  encounter  so  I'ormidabl 
an  opposition,  supported  by  a  powerful  politico 
party  with  whom  I  have  been  acting  for  some  year 
against  entire  power,  and  who  regarded  the  unioj 
of  the  government  and  the  banks  as  essential  toth 
union  of  the  states  themseives,  was  to  assum| 
heavy  responsibility  under  the  most  favorable  cii 
cumstances;  but  to  back  and  sustain  those  in  sue; 
opposition,  in  whose  wisdom,  firmness,  and  patriot 
ism,  I  have  no  reason  to  confide,  and  over  whoi) 
I  have  no  control,  is  to  double  that  responsibility 
This  responsibility  I  have  voluntarily  assumed.”  j 

Mr.  C.  resumed.  There  is  no  doubt  nor  ambi 
guity  ;  and  I  thought  it  so  clear,  that  it  would  bi 
impossible  to  misunderstand  it;  but  it  seems,  ij 
my  case,  that  nothing  is  too  clear  for  the  senator  ti 
misunderstand.  I 

After  these  remarkable  misrepresentations,  an 
after  I  have  shown  my  sentiments  in  1834,  full! 
according  with  my  present  sentiments,  the  senate 
makes  further  charges,  which  I  do  not  think  eil 
titled  to  respect.  My  sentiments  in  1834  are  rc 
recorded  sentiments  now  ;  and  I  am  willing  the, 
should  go  before  the  public,  and  let  them  judge  bi 
tween  the  senator  and  myself.  To  them  I  cheei 
fully  submit  the  question,  without  further  remarl 
on  what  the  senator  said  in  reply  to  me  ;  and  I  a 
the  more  induced  to  do  so,  as  I  find  myself  t( 
hoarse  to  extend  my  remarks,  with  any  satisfactic 
to  myself  or  the  senate. 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  very  true  that  the  senab 
had  on  other  occasions,  besides  his  Edgefield  lette 
claimed  that  the  influence  arising  from  the  interte 
ence  of  his  own  state  had  effected  the  tariff  cor 
promise.  Mr.  C.  had  so  stated  the  fact  when  i 
before.  But  in  the  Edgefield  letter  the  senat 
took  new  ground,  he  denounced  those  with  who 
he  had  been  acting  as  persons  in  whom  he  cou 
have  no  confidence,  and  imputed  to  them  the  d 
sign  of  renewing  a  high  tariff  and  patronizing  e 
travagant  expenditures,  as  the  natural  consequenc 
of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  State 
and  had  presented  this  as  a  reason  for  his  rece 
course.  When,  said  Mr.  C.  I  saw  a  charge  lii 
this,  together  with  an  imputation  of  unworthy  m 
tives,  and  all  this  deliberately  written  and  pu 
lished,  I  could  not  but  feel  very  differently  fro 
what  I  should  have  done  under  a  mere  casual  r 
mark. 

But  the  senator  says,  that  if  1  have  not  chang 
principles,  I  have  at  ieast  got  into  strange  compan 
Why  really,  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  has 
recently  changed  his  relations  that  he  seems 
have  forgotten  into  what  company  he  has  falh 
himself.  [A  laugh.]  He  says  that  some  of  n 
friends  once  belonged  to  the  federal  party.  Sir,  I  ai 
ready  to  go  into  an  examination  with  the  honorab 
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senator  at  any  time,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  there  are 
not  more  members  of  that  same  old  federal  party 
lmongstthose  whom  thesenatorhasso  recently  join- 
?d,  than  on  our  side  of  the  house.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  it  is  the  old  federal  party  with  whom  he  is  now' 
acting.  For  all  the  former  grounds  of  difference 
which  distinguished  that  party,  and  were  the  great 
subjects  of  contention  between  them  and  the  re- 
Diiblicans,  have  ceased  from  lapse  of  time  and 
:hange  of  circumstances,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  and  that  is  ’.he  maintenance  and  increase  of 
Executive  power.  This  was  a  leading  policy  of 
•he  federal  party.  A  strong,  powerful,  and  ener¬ 
getic  executiv  e  was  its  favorite  tenet.  The  leading 
inembers  of  that  party  had  come  out  of  the  national 
convention  with  an  impression  that  under  the  new 
Constitution  the  executive  arm  was  too  weak.  The 
danger  they  apprehended  was,  that  the  executive 
-would  be  absorbed  by  the  legislative  department  of 
i he  government,  and  accordingly  the  old  federal 
doctrine  was  that  the  executive  must  be  upheld, 
Jhat  its  influence  must  be  extended  and  strength¬ 
ened,  and  as  a  means  to  this  that  its  pationage  must 
->e  multiplied.  And  what,  I  pray,  is  at  this  hour 
•he  leading  object  of  that  party,  which  the  senator 
lias  joined,  but  this  very  thing  ?  It  was  maintained 


his  own  consistency.  Let  me  then  read  a  little 
from  one  of  the  very  speeches  in  1834,  from  which 
he  has  so  liberally  quoted,  and  called  upon  the 
Secretary  to  read  so  loud,  and  the  senate  to  listen 
so  attentively  : 

“  But  there  is  in  my  opinion  a  strong  if  not  an 
insuperable  objection  against  resorting  to  this  mea¬ 
sure,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  an  exclusive  re¬ 
ceipt  of  specie  in  the  treasury  would,  to  give  it  ef¬ 
ficacy,  and  to  prevent  extensive  speculation  and 
fraud,  require  an  entire  disconnexion  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  with  the  banking  system,  in  all  its 
forms,  and  a  resort  to  the  strong  box,  as  the  means 
of  preserving  and  guarding  its  funds- — a  means,  it 
practicable  at  all  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
liable  to  the  objection  of  being/ar  less  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical,  and  efficient  than  the  present.” 

Here  is  a  strong  denunciation  of  that  very  sys¬ 
tem  he  is  now  eulogising  to  the  skies.  Here  he 
deprecates  a  disconnexion  with  all  banks  as  a  most 
disastrous  measure  ;  and,  as  the  strongest  argument 
against  it,  says  that  it  will  necessarily  lead  to  the 
antiquated  policy  of  the  strong  box.  Yet,  now, 
the  senator  thinks  the  strong  box  system  the  wisest 
thing  on  earth.  As  to  the  acquiescence  of  the 
honorable  senator  in  measures  deemed  by  him  un¬ 


n  the  convention  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  to  remove  constitutional,  I  only  regret  that  he  suddenly  stop 
i  public  officer  without  valid  cause,  would  right-  ped  short  in  his  acquiescence.  He  was,  in  1816, 
ully  subject  a  president  of  the  United  States  to  at  the  head  of  the  finance  committee,  in  the  other 

impeachment.  But  now  not  only  is  no  reason  re-  house,  having  been  put  there  by  myself,  acquies - 
piired,  but  the  principle  is  maintained  that  no  cing  all  the  while  in  the  doctrines  of  a  bank,  as 
Reason  can  be  asked.  A  is  removed  and  B  is  put  perfectly  sound,  and  reporting  to  that  effect.  He 
n  his  place,  because  such  is  the  pleasure  of  the  acquiesced  for  nearly  twenty  years,  not  a  doubt 


! (resident.  In  a  free  government,  founded  upon 
he  principle  of  responsibility,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  is  not  only  practically  irresponsible, 

1*ut  does  not  deign  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  exer- 
ise  of  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  Now,  if  we  are  to  look  at  things  and  not 
l.t  names,  then  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  senator 
*5  acting  with  the  old  federal  party  which  con¬ 
tinues  in  its  ancient  location.  If  there  are 
lome  of  the  federal  party  who  act  with  us,  it 
<>  because  they  are  shocked  by  the  extravagant 
'■retensions  of  modern  democrats  to  executive 


escaping  from  him  during  the  whole  time.  The 
year  1834  comes :  the  deposites  are  seized,  the  cur¬ 
rency  turned  up  side  down,  and  the  senator  comes 
forward  and  proposes  as  a  remedy  a  continuation 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  for  twelve  years — 
here  acquiescing  once  more ;  and,  as  he  tells  us,  in 
order  to  save  the  country.  But  if  the  salvation  of 
the  country  would  justify  his  acquiescence  in  1816 
and  in  1834,  I  can  only  regret  that  he  did  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  acquiesce  once  more  in  what 
would  have  remedied  all  our  evils. 

In  regard  to  the  tariff' of  1816,  has  the  senator 


tower  and  prerogative.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  forgotten  the  dispute  at  that  time  about  the  protec- 
>hat  he  will  find  the  true  old  democratic  party  who  tion  of  the  cotton  manufacture?  The  very  point  of 


'vere  tor  resisting  the  encroachments  of  power,  and 
Smiting  executive  patronage,  on  this  side  of  the 
Senate,  and  not  with  his  new  allies  the  Jackson 
Van  Buren  democratic  party,  whose  leading  prin- 
liple  is  to  sustain  the  executive  and  deny  all  power 


that  dispute  was,  whether  we  had  a  right  to  give 
protection  or  not.  He  admits  the  truth  of  what  I 
said,  that  the  constitutional  question  as  to  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  government  to  protect  our  own  industry 
was  never  raised  before  1820  or  1822.  It  was  but 


to  the  legislature;  and  which  does  not  hold  a  soli-  first  hinted,  then  controverted,  and  soon  after  ex- 
<ary  principle  in  common  with  the  republican  party  •  panded  into  nullification,  although  the  senator  had 
•4  1T9S.  Yet  the  Senator,  true  to  the  principles  |  supported  the  tariff  of  1816  on  the  very  ground 


principles  |  supported 
if  h  is  new  allies,  is  for  uniting,  by  this  govern- '  that  we  had  power. 


very  ground 
do  not  now  recollect  dis- 


taent  bank,  the  purse  and  the  sword,  and  laying  |  tinctly  his  whole  course  in  the  legislature,  but  he 
fcoth  at  the  feet  of  the  executive.  The  senator  certainly  introduced  the  bonus  billin  1816,  and  sus- 


lells  us  that  he  found  banks  in  existence  in  1816, 
end  that  he  only  acquiesced  in  their  constitution¬ 
ality.  But,  it  he  acquiesced  in  it  then,  why  can- 
tiot  he  acquiesce  in  the  same  thing  now?  The 
s»anks  at  that  time  were  not  paying  specie,  the 
legal  connexion  between  them  and  the  government 
ad  ceased ;  the  whole  currency  and  business  of 
.the  country  were  in  a  state  of  derangement,  just 
fa  they  are  now,  yet  he  acquiesced  in  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  acquiesced  again  in  1234. — 
IVhy  cannot  he  acquiesce  in  1838?  The  senator  is 

Jond  of  the  record.  I  should  not  myself  have  gone 
o  it  but  for  the  infinite  gravity  and  self-compla- 
ency  with  which  he  appeals  to  it  in  vindication  of 


tained  it  by  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  internal  im¬ 
provements,  which  neither  expresses  nor  implies  a 
doubt  of  the  constitutional  power.  But  why  set 
apart  a  bonus  if  the  government  had  no  power  to 
make  internal  improvements  ?  If  he  wished  inter¬ 
nal  improvements,  but  conscientiously  believed 
them  unconstitutional,  why  did  he  not  introduce  & 
resolution  proposing  to  amend  the  constitution? 
\  et  he  offered  no  such  thing.  When  he  produced 
his  splendid  report  from  the  war  department,  what 
did, he  mean?  Why  did  he  tantalize  us  with  that 
bright  and  gorgeous  picture  of  canals  and  roads, 
and  piers  and  harbors,  if  it  was  unconstitutional 
for  us  to  touch  the  plan  with  one  of  our  fingers? 
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The  senator  says  in  reply,  that  this  report  did  not 
broach  the  constitutional  question.  True.  But 
why  ?  Is  there  any  other  conclusion  than  that  he 
did  not  entertain  himself  any  doubt  about  it  ? 
What  a  most  extraordinary  thing  would  it  be, 
should  the  head  of  a  department,  in  his  official  ca¬ 
pacity,  present  a  report  to  both  houses  of  Congress, 
proposing  a  most  elaborate  plan  for  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  whole  Union,  accompanied  by 
estimates  and  statistical  tables,  when  he  believed 
there  was  no  power  in  either  house  to  adopt  any 
part  of  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  the  assurance  to  my 
friend  who  sits  near  me,  that  I  had  not  the  most  re 


mote  intention  of  casting  the  smallest  reflection 


on  his  state,  nor  did  I,  in  my  own  opinion,  say  any 
thing  which  could  fairly  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  Oulkom  again  rose.  Hoarse  as  he  was,  he 
would  make  a  brief  reply.  The  Senator  asks  why 
I  made  that  report  to  Congress?  I  was  under  an 
imperative  call  from  congress,  and  could  not  avoid 
making  it;  arid  I  believe  that  duty  was  imposed 
upon  me  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

[Mr.  Clay  said.  No.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  :  However  that  may  be,  the  report 
was  made  during  the  session  of  1818-’19,  under  a 
call  of  the  house  ;  and  it  did  not  involve  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question. 

As  to  the  tariff  of  1816,  I  never  denied  that  con¬ 
gress  have  the  power  to  impose  a  protective  tariff 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  ;  and  beyond  that  the 
tariff  of  1816  did  not  go  one  inch.  The  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  protective  tariff  was 
never  raised  till  some  time  afterwards. 

As  to  what  the  senator  says  of  executive  power, 
I,  as  much  as  he,  am  opposed  to  its  augmentation, 
and  I  will  go  as  far  in  preventing  it  as  any  man  in 
this  house.  I  maintain  that  the  executive  and  ju¬ 
dicial  authorities  should  have  no  discretionary 
power,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  exercise  such 
power,  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  congress. 
These  opinions  are  well  grounded  in  my  mind,  and 
I  will  go  as  far  as  any  in  bringing  the  executive  to 
this  point.  But,  I  believe,  the  executive  is  now 
outstripped  by  the  congressional  power.  He  is  for 
restricting  the  one.  I  war  upon  both. 

The  senator  says  I  assigned  as  a  reason  of  my 
course  at  the  extra  session  that  I  suspected  that  he 
and  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted  would  re¬ 
vive  the  tariff.  I  spoke  not  of  the  tariff,  but  a  na¬ 
tional  bank.  I  believe  that  banks  naturally  and 
assuredly  ally  themselves  to  taxes  on  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  higher  the  taxes  the  greater  their  profits ; 
and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  a  surplus  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  disbursements.  If  the  banking  power  is  on 
the  side  of  a  national  bank,  I  see  in  that  what 
may  lead  to  all  the  consequences  which  I  have 
described ;  and  I  oppose  institutions  that  are  likely 
to  lead  to  such  results.  When  the  bank  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  money  of  the  government,  it  would  ally 
itself  to  taxation,  and  it  ought  to  be  resisted  on  that 
ground.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  question  is  now 
fairly  met.  The  fate  of  the  country  depends  on 
the  point  of  separation  ;  if  there  be  a  separation 
between  the  government  and  banks,  the  banks  will 
be  on  the  republican  side  in  opposition  to  taxes;  if 
they  unite,  they  will  be  in  favor  of  the  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power. 

The  senator  says  I  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the 
banks  because  the  banks  existed.  I  did  so  because 
the  connexion  existed.  The  banks  were  already 
used  as  depositories  ©f  the  government,  and  it  was 


impossible  at  once  to  reverse  that  state  of  things.— 
I  went  on  the  ground  that  the  banks  were  a  neces, 
sary  evil.  The  state  banks  exist;  and  would  no 
he  be  a  madman  that  would  annihilate  them  be 
cause  their  respective  bills  are  uncurrent  in  distan 
parts  of  the  country  ?  The  work  of  creating  then 
is  done,  and  cannot  be  reversed;  when  once  done 
it  is  done  forever. 

We  have  a  law  in  South  Carolina  which  make 
it  penal  for  magistrates  to  marry,  and  the  penalty  i; 
a  fine  of  £100.  I  was  engaged  in  a  case  of  thi 
sort  in  court;  and  althougn  the  marriage  was  ille 
gal,  it  was  not  reversed.  And  yet  the  senator  con 
sidersto  be  necessarily  absurd  what  I  hold  to  b 
incontrovertible,  that  time  must  be  taken  even  t 
reverse  an  unconstitutional  act,  (practice  ;)  and  i 
may  not  only  be  unconstitutional,  but  wise  to  d< 
so.  Suppose  the  tariff,  in  its  objectionable  features 
unconstitutional  as  I  deem  them,  had  been  arrestei 
at  an  individual  blow' ;  millions  on  millions  of  pro 
perty  would  have  been  sacrificed.  And  look  atal 
the  banks;  if  they  Were  stopped  at  once,  as  th< 
senator  would  require,  if  they  are  unconstitutional 
what  would  not  be  the  consequences  ?  Mr.  C.  sail 
he  would  not  further  occupy  the  time  of  the  sen 
ate. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  agree  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  con 
some  the  time  of  the  senate  ;  but  when  I  was  up 
omitted  to  close  the  Edgefield  letter. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (still  standing,)  desired  to  notie 
one  point  farther.  He  was  formerly  decided  in  fa 
vor  of  separating  the  banks  and  the  government 
but  it  was  impossible  then  to  make  it,  and  it  wouh 
have  been  followed  by  nothing  but  disaster.  Thi 
senator  says  the  separation  already  exists;  but  i 
is  only  contingent ;  whenever  the  banks  resume 
the  connexion  will  be  legally  restored.  In  1834  . 
objected  to  the  sub-treasury  project,  and  I  though 
it  not  as  safe  as  the  system  now  before  us.  But  i 
turns  out  that  it  was  more  safe,  as  appears  fron 
the  argument  of  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (  Mr 
Bayard  )  I  was  then  under  the  impression  tha 
the  banks  were  more  safe,  but  it  proves  otherwise 

Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  senator  would  review  his 
speech  again,  he  would  see  there  a  plain  and  expli 
cit  denunciation  of  a  sub-treasury  system. 

The  distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolin; 
(I  had  almost  said  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
so  lately  and  so  abruptly  has  he  bursted  all  arnica 
ble  relations  between  us,  independent  of  his  habi 
of  change,  I  think,  w  hen  he  finds  into  what  federa 
doctrines  and  federal  company  he  has  gotten,  hi 
will  be  disposed  soon  to  feel  regret  and  to  retun 
to  us,)  has  not,  I  am  persuaded,  weighed  suffi 
cientiy  the  import  of  the  unkind  imputations  con 
tained  in  his  Edgefield  letter  towards  his  forme; 
allies — imputations  that  their  principles  are  dan 
gerous  to  our  institutions,  and  of  their  want  o 
firmness  and  patriotism,  I  have  read  that  singula, 
letter  again  and  again,  with  inexpressible  surpris< 
and  regret,  more,  however,  if  he  will  allow  me  it 
say  so,  on  his  own  than  on  our  account. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  Mr.  President,  that  th( 
sudden  destruction  of  any  unconstitutional  system 
or  measure,  which  has  been  long  in  operation,  maj 
lead  to  serious  if  not  ruinous  consequences.  Bu 
that  cannot  alter  at  all  the  question  of  constitu 
tional  power.  If  practical  inconvenience  can  au 
thorize  you  to  prolong  an  unconstitutional  system 
it  may  justify  its  creation  ;  and  then  all  constitu' 
tional  authority  will  be  merged  in  consideration! 
©f  expediency.  With  respect  to  the  senator’s  oh 
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jrvation  that  banks  are  the  natural  allies  to  the 
rotective  policy,  and  to  lavish  expenditures,  I  be" 
ave  to  oppose  fact  to  the  theory.  The  banks 
'e  generally  owned  or  controlled  by  the  mercan- 
le  class,  and  that  class  was  always  opposed  to  the 
otective  policy.  We  found  it  our  most  formida- 
e  opponent.  The  merchants  were  in  favor  of 
e  foreign  trade,  and  were  unwilling  to  see  any  of 
?  sources  dried  up.  Break  down  our  manufac- 
res,  and  our  importations  would  increase,  and 
ust  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  we  could  find 
eans  to  pay  for  them.  There  are  some  merchants 
ho,  like  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr. 
range,)  and  my  lord  Chatham,  I  believe  it  was, 
ished  that  not  a  bob-nail  should  be  made  in 


America.  The  merchants,  too,  were  generally  op¬ 
posed  to  the  late  war,  and,  undoubtedly,  seasons  of 
peace  are  most  favorable  to  commercial  enterprize, 
as  they  are  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  com¬ 
munities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  done  ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  account  between  the 
senator  and  myself,  just  made,  may  be  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  him  as  I  assure  him  and  the  senate  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  so  to  me.  '  1 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  have  more  to  say,  but  will 
forbear,  as  the  senator  appears  desirous  of  having 
the  last  word.  ® 

Mr.  Clay.  Not  at  all. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 
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